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... In his reply to the note of the Netherlands gov- 
ernment in regard to the dismissal of the Dutch Minister 
de Reus, President Castro of Venezuela declares that 
the action of Venezuela was entirely personal against 
de Reus, who was not considered a competent medium 
for maintaining friendship between the two countries. 
It was not intended to loosen the ties of friendship be- 
tween the two countries, which friendship Venezuela 
desired cordially to maintain. 



The Causes of the Russo-Japanese War. 

Under the title of « A Royal Family's War," the Lon- 
don Daily News of September 17 comments as follows 
upon the revelations made in the chapter of Kuropatkin's 
Memoirs, translated by George Kennan, published in the 
September number of McGlure's Magazine: 

Every one has long known that the terrible war between 
Russia and Japan was largely due to a timber concession. 
To ordinary, sensible people it may have seemed incredible 
that an immense struggle should arise between two great 
nations, and involve the extermination of thousands on 
thousands of innocent and ignorant men on both sides, 
simply because the members of a royal family wanted to 
make money by selling wood. But it was, as we say, 
well known, even at the beginning of the war, that this 
kingly ambition had a good deal to do with the slaughter. 

The chapter of General Kuropatkin's Memoirs which 
appears in this month's number of McGlure's Magazine 
more than confirms the common knowledge. We had 
known that a royal family's greed played a considerable 
part in the horrible business ; we now know that it was 
the moving cause, and that but for the greed of the 
St. Petersburg Court circle the war would never have 
occurred. The facts up to the point of the Czar's own 
complicity in the affair are perfectly simple. Ten years 
ago a Russian company promoter named Breiner obtained 
a timber concession on the Yalu from the Korean govern- 
ment. Being unable to make much of it himself, he 
passed it on to a more persuasive promoter named Bezo- 
brazoff, who appears as the evil genius of the piece. His 
eloquence induced the Grand Dukes, probably Plehve, 
and possibly the Dowager Empress and the Czar himself, 
to invest large sums in the timber concession, and the 
general knowledge that he was supported by the Court 
soon made him dictator of Russia's policy in the Far 
East. As late as three months before the war began, he 
in Port Arthur received a telegram from St. Petersburg 
saying that the Czar expressed full confidence in him. 
In the meantime he had begun the disastrous policy that 
led to Russia's overwhelming defeat by checking the 
evacuation of Manchuria, which the Czar had solemnly 
promised to China in 1902. He had overridden the 
serious advice, not only of Kuropatkin, the Minister of 
War, of Lamsdorff, the Foreign Minister, and of Witte, 
at that time Minister of Finance, but of all three assembled 
in conclave together to point out to the Czar the extreme 
danger of the course that was being pursued. It is true 
that the Czar admitted in his peculiar way that war with 
Japan was "extremely undesirable." That was one of 
his characteristic utterances, as when against an account 
of the importation of revolutionary arms he wrote : " Bad 



business." But nothing was done to check the financial 
intrigue. The singularly incompetent Admiral Alexeieff 
was appointed Viceroy of the Far East to support the 
scheme. Witte was given another office, Kuropatkin 
resigned, the insolent challenges to Japan on Korean 
territory continued, and war began. 

Kuropatkin himself comes out of the affair best. In 
the long and disastrous campaign that followed he always 
maintained the reputation of a straightforward and honor- 
able soldier, struggling against hopeless odds. He now 
shows that from the first he had known the odds were 
hopeless. While still Minister of War, he visited Japan 
to test the public opinion and readiness of the country, 
and he saw enough to justify a strong warning to the 
Czar. He knew the Russian unreadiness and the weak- 
ness of the Russian position owing to the temptation to 
hold Port Arthur and Dalny at the end of a long railway 
through a foreigner's country. He laid his report on 
these matters before the Czar and his Ministers, but his 
representations were disregarded. The Court was in- 
toxicated with greed. The Grand Dukes had visions of 
immense fortunes made in timber. The Czar expressed 
the fullest confidence in Bezobrazoff. Blinded by the 
lust for wealth, the royal family would listen to no advice. 
To them, in spite of Kuropatkin's warnings, the Japanese 
were only " yellow monkeys," nor would they believe in 
his accounts of their country's entire unpreparedness for 
war, though they, if any one, ought to have been aware 
how shameful it was. Their one thought was to grasp 
the promised money, and, in the face of every prudent 
counsel, the methods of the company for occupying 
Korean territory were violently carried on. Kuropatkin 
says that in the summer before war began, Bezobrazoff 
urged him to concentrate seventy thousand men in South- 
ern Manchuria, to send a party of soldiers dressed as 
civilians into Korea, and to organize a brigade of Man- 
churian brigands. After Kuropatkin's resignation, similar 
absurdities were continued till the reality of war put an 
end to the silliness and the Grand Ducal speculation at 
the same time. 

In old days kings used to expose their faithful subjects 
to slaughter and incalculable suffering for some question 
of dynasty. Should this man or his rival sit on a throne ? 
Should a relation of Charles reign in Madrid, or a relation 
of Louis? Should Francis go to Milan, or another 
Charles ? Those were issues for which they did not hesi- 
tate to have thousands of men killed, lands devastated, 
families ruined, and the hard-earned savings of the people 
blown away in smoke. Kings have made wars also to 
compel other people to hold the same belief about the 
Prince of Peace as they did. Such motives for the 
wholesale destruction of lives may seem a little insufficient 
or absurd, but still they are sometimes capable of a certain 
grandeur and self-sacrifice in interpretation, or even of a 
Quixotic devotion to an ideal of divine truth. But de- 
liberately to bring about one of the most terrific wars of 
history in order that a worthless set of royal relations 
hanging about a Court may handle a little more gold than 
they had before is a development that may suit a com- 
mercial age, but adds a new shame to the history of man- 
kind. These kinsmen of the Czar appear to have felt no 
compunction or pity as they pursued the course that was 
inevitably to bring terrible forms of death to uncounted 
peasants and workmen whom they compelled to fight 
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their battles on the chance of adding a few extra luxuries 
to their comforts. They knew perfectly well that the 
war must leave thousands of innocent families in wretch- 
edness and poverty. If they had not the courage to face 
war themselves, they might have read what war means 
— what a Russian war means. But to all this they gave 
no thought. The warnings of the beBt military and 
political advisers were set aside, and they hurried for- 
ward to the murder of their countrymen, possessed by 
the very meanest of all human passions. 



Is War Inevitable? 

ADDRESS BY LORD COURTNEY. 

As chairman of the meeting at Queen's Hall on July 
28, in connection with the Seventeenth Universal Peace 
Congress, Lord Courtney of Penwith dealt historically 
with the recurrent declarations of alarmists that war with 
this or that other nation is inevitable. He said : 

" It is for this, they tell us, we have to prepare, — the 
one inevitable war, — and this they tell us on the author- 
ity of men who know. I want to claim your considera- 
tion of what has been the testimony of the history of the 
century just passed on this question of the inevitable 
character of war. We, as a nation, have engaged in one 
European war since the termination of the great struggle 
of 1815. Was that inevitable ? So calm, so measured, 
so dispassionate a judge as the late Lord Salisbury once 
said, — his words were fitted to the audience he ad- 
dressed, because they would understand them well, — 
' My lords, you put your money on the wrong horse.' 
The Crimean War was not inevitable. It was a mistake. 
Look back upon it, reading the history which has since 
been opened to our study, and we can see how it might 
have been avoided. 

"Within the last few months we have had brought 
before us two great works bearing between them a rather 
full account of the history of the middle of the last cen- 
tury : one of them, ' The Letters of the Queen,' a most 
valuable and most interesting record of the materials of 
history ; the other, the life of a personage of great im- 
portance, the late editor of the Times. Study those two 
books, and in the light they throw upon the century, 
consider this question of the inevitableness of war. 

"There were ways open to us of escaping from the 
Crimean War, but there were one or two men who would 
not let it be avoided. It was inevitable in that sense 
that but for one or two men it would have passed away, 
and you may, of course, say that it must have been in- 
evitable or it would not have happened. But that leads 
us into an examination of the curious and intricate ques- 
tion of predestination. The war might have been avoided 
had it not been that Sir Stratford Canning forced the 
position at home from his position at Constantinople, 
being one of those men who knew, being armed with 
that perfect knowledge which commands attention, being 
clothed with that authority to which we ignorant people 
have to submit. Canning provoked the war, compelled 
the war — a war which the most deliberate judges of 
later years have pronounced to be a blunder. 

" I pass from that one consideration to what is to me 
a most interesting retrospect — a consideration of the 
inevitable character of war urged again and again upon 



our statesmen at home, telling them to make vast prep- 
arations for an inevitable war which never came off, and 
which we hope and believe never will come off. Carry 
your minds back to the year 1815, after the Battle of 
Waterloo. Think what was universally said : ' Another 
war with France is certain. It will be impossible not to 
revive a struggle which for a time has reached a termina- 
tion, but which must be reopened.' Time went on, and 
preparations were being made, and periodical alarms 
were raised, and we had a trouble about affairs in Spain 
which provoked serious misgivings between France and 
England, and then the restored government had to give 
place to the constitutional monarchy, and Louis Phillippe 
came into power. Then we had terrors from a certain 
admiral who was going to invade England with a navy, 
and wrote a pamphlet to show that he could do it. It 
never was tried, but he proved it could be done quite 
easily. Although we had that terror, and were called 
on to prepare, thanks to the wisdom of Louis Phillippe 
and M. Guizot on one side, and Sir Robert Peel and the 
Queen and the Prince Consort on the other, that peril 
passed away, and there was established an entente cordiale. 
I am old enough to recollect that it was a common usage 
to apply those words to the visit of M. Guizot and Louis 
Phillippe to this country and the interchange of relations 
between the Prime Ministers of the two governments. 
The entente cordiale so established did not in the end 
keep our relations entirely unruffled. I remember well, 
as a boy, that being followed by trouble about a certain 
Mr. Pritchard. But again this inevitable war with 
France was postponed. 

" All this time there was growing up that Napoleonic 
Legion which, we were told, was certain to compel war 
between the two countries, and the aged Duke began to 
utter his warnings and Sir John Burgoyne began to pre- 
pare defenses, and the country was again summoned to 
meet the expense of what was certain to be a war with 
France. Louis Napoleon came in, and no doubt there 
was great plausibility on the part of those who knew and 
who insisted that with Louis Napoleon in France war 
must be renewed. We had our troubles with him, but 
they were again interchanged with an alliance, and in- 
stead of a war we became allies. The character of Louis 
Napoleon is a complex character, not yet, I think, fully 
explained to the popular judgment, but the last work of 
our historians is entirely to my mind wanting in fullness 
and accuracy. Looking back to that record, I honestly 
believe that from the beginning to the end of his career 
the Emperor Napoleon III. from the time he was Prince 
President never once entertained any serious conception 
of making an attack on this country. 

"So the first entente cordiale passed, the alliance 
passed, and the Empire fell, and the Republic was once 
more established. But even then the prophets of evil 
warned us of perils to come, and there was a very ugly 
time. Have you forgotten it? It is barely ten years 
ago. ' Pin pricks ' were said to abound. A mischievous 
set of people in France were constantly doing their best 
to annoy, to excite, to irritate the peace-loving people of 
England, to compel them to enlarge their navy and 
strengthen their army for the conflict which was sure to 
come. It was over some swamp in Africa, about whioh 
none of us knew anything, that words of anger were 
uttered and people lost their heads. But again, thanks 



